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Since the history of the early American republic revitalized as a field some 
thirty-odd years ago, its students have devoted a great part of their energies 
to researching the emergence of national identity politics, and culture in the 
wake of the Revolution. This steady attention to the development of nation- 
hood has been neither unintentional nor unconsidered. The period once had a 
reputation as "the most boring part of American history to research or teach," 
and attention to topics such as nationalism and national identity seemed a 
likely route out of that debased position. 1 Those subjects gained increasing 
traction during the 1990s, when the collapse of the Soviet Union gave rise to 
a host of nationalist struggles. Today, historians of the early American repub- 
lic continue to emphasize the nation's creation as the primary significance of 
the field. The present mission Statement of the Society for Historians of the 
Early American Republic (SHEAR) highlights the "special public significance" 
of the "founding of the United States" and the creation of "the American 
nation-state." 2 Even the very name attached to the field, which lays stress on 
the adjective "American," clearly conveys its national orientation. Many of 
the most-cited histories of the era published in the last four decades, includ- 
ing books by Gordon Wood, Sean Wilentz, David Waldstreicher, and Joanne 
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Freeman, incorporate the words "American" or "nationalism" into their titles 
(both words, in the case of Waldstreicher). 3 

But if the theme of nation once promised to elevate the early American 
republic on history's popularity charts, more recent world events now threaten 
to condemn the field for its nationalist preoccupations. As the issue of global- 
ization takes center stage in contemporary consciousness, inquiries into the 
emergence of American national identity have seemingly become narcissistic. 
Joyce Chaplin took historians of the early American republic to task in 2003 
for their relentless focus on national concerns, which she argued had made 
them unresponsive to the new Atlantic methodology that was transforming 
colonial historiography. 4 A landmark essay collection published the following 
year, Beyond the Founders, seemed to support Chaplin's critique by including 
only one essay in fourteen that could be labeled "Atlantic." 5 Academic trends 
may move slowly but historians of the early American republic were bound 
to respond. Now the last two years have produced a bumper crop of first 
books by new historians attempting to drag the history of the early American 
republic into the "Atlantic World." In particular, these historians have taken 
up the question of how the revolutions that shook the Atlantic world in the 
wake of American independence affected politics, society and culture in the 
United States. 6 

Each of the three books under review here began as a dissertation, suggest- 
ing that research for each started before Chaplin's public critique of the field. 
(White alone cites Chaplin, who is an editor of Johns Hopkins' "Early America" 
series in which the book is included.) The authors' prescient timing, combined 
with the fact that each trained at a different graduate Institution (Ziesche at 
Yale, White at Columbia, and Roberts at Oxford), indicate that the books reflect 
a Zeitgeist sweeping the field, not merely the authors' particularistic interests 
or the vision of a Single charismatic advisor. The authors' choice of subjects 
seems to have originated in a shared belief about the necessity and Utility of 
studying the early United States not for its bounded national dynamics, but 
through its connections to other places. Ziesche describes his book as an "his- 
toire croisee," dedicated to exploring the entanglements between American 
and French revolutionary ideas, and their mutual influence on each other (p. 
10). White sees herseif as a practitioner of the new "Atlantic history" (p. 6). 
Roberts uses David Armitage's term "eis- Atlantic," derived from the writings 
of Thomas Jefferson, to label his own book's approach of studying a particular 
place (the United States) through relations beyond its borders (p. 2)7 

All three authors pursue their method with a grave sense of intention, 
believing their scholarly approach to have a larger significance. As Ashli 
White writes in the conclusion to Encountering Revolution, "scholars are 
returning to the ethos of the 1790s, shedding the provincialism that has all 
too often characterized studies of the early republic to appraise the nation' s 
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early years as contemporaries did, in the context of revolutions elsewhere in 
the Atlantic World" (p. 211). White thus optimistically draws a curtain over a 
supposedly bygone historiographical era and boldly states the centrality and 
importance of the Atlantic approach. Embedded in White's description of her 
project — and in Chaplin's earlier critique — is the assumption that an Atlantic 
approach to American history by definition, will be de-nationalizing, or at 
least de-provincializing. This is, of course, a logical assumption. Knowledge 
of the history of events beyond the U.S. border should broaden a scholar's 
perspective. However, as White's own book reveals, and as Roberts' and Zi- 
esche's books confirm, encounters in the Atlantic World, either historical or 
the historian's, do not necessarily disrupt nationalist narratives of American 
history. Atlanticism and nationalism can go hand in hand. 

Taken together, White's, Ziesche's, and Roberts' studies demonstrate that 
American encounters with Atlantic revolutions between 1789 and 1852 contrib- 
uted to the development of national identity in the United States. Americans' 
universalist belief in the application of revolutionary ideals beyond the United 
States did not challenge their nascent nationalism. Moreover, immersion in 
news of revolutions abroad frequently led Americans to draw sharp distinc- 
tions between their domestic accomplishments and supposed foreign failures. 
Beliefs about violence played a critical role in these distinctions. From the fall 
of the Bastille onwards, Americans learned to remember their own revolution 
as orderly and bemoaned the apparent violence of the revolutions that shook 
other nations. Even if foreign violence did not cause Americans to disavow 
universalism, it contributed to an exceptionalist American origin story that 
described orderly democracy as the United States' unique inheritance. This 
nationalist mythos idealized the United States as an asylum from political 
violence. Ironically according to Roberts, who carries the story farthest, the 
belief in a nonviolent United States ultimately created a powerful impulse to 
destroy internal violent actors, helping to spark the Civil War. 

The story' s beginnings are captured by Philipp Ziesche, whose book recounts 
the peregrinations, intellectual and otherwise, of Americans in Paris between 
1789 and 1805. The early chapters focus on familiär figures including Thomas 
Jefferson, Gouverneur Morris, Joel Barlow, and James Monroe. Later chapters 
turn, more intriguingly toward lesser-known characters such as Nathaniel 
Cutting, Fulwar Skipwith, and Thomas Griffith. The fifth chapter wonderfully 
reconstructs the maneuverings of the more than 250 Americans living in Paris 
during the Quasi- War. All of his subjects, Ziesche argues, were "cosmopolitan 
patriots": simultaneously "nation-builders" and believers in "universalism" (p. 
3). Ziesche's thesis represents a challenge to the Standard declension narrative 
of American encounters with the French Revolution, which traces a downward 
trajectory from Jefferson's initial cosmopolitan enthusiasm for the Revolution 
to the Federalists' eventual nationalist rejection of France. Instead, Ziesche in- 
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sists that, for Americans throughout the period of his study, "cosmopolitanism 
and nationalism were not at odds with each other, but complementary" (p. 
3). The United States, with its diverse and divided population, depended on 
universalist revolutionary language to forge a sense of national unity, and it 
depended on international recognition to gain a sense of national legitimacy. 
Certainly Americans in Paris experienced disappointment in the Revolution 
at critical moments (during the Reign of Terror, for example), but they never 
abandoned their universalism. The book ends not with the isolationism of 
Washington's farewell address but with the transfer of universalist aspira- 
tions from France to the West, which is epitomized by Jefferson's description 
of Louisiana as a future empire for liberty (p. 156). 

Although Ziesche rejects the claim that the Reign of Terror, or any other 
insalubrious episode in French Revolutionary history destroyed the universalist 
ideals of Americans in Paris, he nevertheless recognizes how French violence 
contributed to the formation of American nationalism. From the beginning, 
conservative American observers expressed distress over the bloodshed in 
France. Gouverneur Morris, who approached the Revolution with initial 
enthusiasm, soon recoiled from "the violence he witnessed in the streets of 
Paris" (pp. 17, 29). With startling speed, an exceptionalist American narra- 
tive emerged that differentiated France' s violent revolution from the United 
States' orderly one. Ziesche expresses skepticism about this claim, which he 
argues depends "crucially on the erasure of violence from the history of the 
American Revolution" (p. 172fn5). The question of whether the French Revo- 
lution was actually more violent than the American Revolution still generates 
disagreement among historians. (The subject was recently debated with great 
vehemence at an evening plenary Session during the 2008 SHEAR Conference). 
Intriguingly, many French observers also condemned the early violence of 
the French Revolution and concluded that the United States had exceptional 
origins that could not simply be reproduced in France (p. 30). 

However, Ziesche ultimately is not concerned with the claim' s accuracy so 
much as why and how it emerged during Americans' earliest encounters with 
transatlantic revolution. Throughout the book, Ziesche succeeds admirably at 
writing about French as well as American perspectives on cosmopolitanism 
and nationalism, but he falls short in his treatment of American Federalists' 
views. While he is quick to acknowledge that his Jeffersonian cosmopolitans 
were also nationalists, he does not recognize that Federalist nationalists may 
also have been cosmopolitans. Ziesche recapitulates a familiär narrative in 
which Federalists were crabby provincials who attacked cosmopolitanism as 
a threat to nationhood (pp. 120-23). He ignores the ways in which Federal- 
ist critics of the French Revolution drew on and contributed to transatlantic 
networks of ideas, perceiving their own nation-building activities as mak- 
ing a contribution to world society 8 Instead, Ziesche sees the Federalists as 
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"xenophobic" nationalists in contrast to the cosmopolitan nationalists led by 
Jefferson (p. 120); but was the difference between the two factions the degree 
to which they hated Outsiders, or was it about which Outsiders they hated? 
Jefferson's hatred of English aristoerats was hardly less pronounced than 
Hamilton' s hatred of French Jacobins. 

Ziesche's study also underestimates the entanglement of men and women 
from the Caribbean in his histoire croisee. Saint Domingue hardly enters his 
aecount before the final chapter on the Louisiana Purchase; nowhere in the 
book does he hint at the deep ideological imbrications suggested by Laurent 
Dubois in A Colony of Citizens (2004) between Caribbean revolutions and the 
French Revolution. We know from Dubois that French revolutionaries were 
powerfully influenced by events in the Caribbean. How did Americans in Paris 
respond to the news of the Haitian Revolution or to the appearance of refugees 
from the Caribbean? Did the slave rebels challenge American cosmopolitan 
patriots in a different manner than did the sans-culottes of France? Ziesche 
does not address these questions, but Ashli White picks up on the tensions 
between American cosmopolitan ideals and the realities of Caribbean revolu- 
tion to fascinating effect in her new book Encountering Revolution. 

White does not address American encounters with Saint Dominguans in 
Paris, but she does teil us what American cosmopolitans made of the Carib- 
bean refugees they met back home. White's chapters are both thematic and 
chronological in Organization, beginning with the responses of the first wave 
of men and women who fled the Haitian Revolution to their arrival in the 
United States, following with an examination of American political and social 
reactions to the refugees, and ending with the experiences of the final influx 
of refugees who arrived in the United States in 1809. Her aecount of American 
responses to the refugees treats some of the very same figures written about 
by Ziesche, such as Thomas Jefferson and Timothy Pickering. But White also 
does an excellent job of introducing lesser-known figures into the text, includ- 
ing Tanguy de la Boissiere, Pierre Frangois Page, and Leonora Sansay 

Although White states that, "by looking outside the nation's borders," her 
book challenges "engrained ideas about exceptionalism" (p. 9), the trans- 
national experiences of her historical subjeets — both American and Carib- 
bean — frequently led them to voeiferous assertions of national difference. 
White highlights this dynamic in her introduetion, arguing that "the Haitian 
Revolution provoked some of the first articulations of U.S. nationalism" (p. 
3). From their initial encounters, "each side tried to use the other to claim an 
exceptional character" (p. 13). Saint-Dominguan exiles seeking to make money 
in the United States called attention to their differences from Americans in 
order to bring in business. Many exiles emphasized their exceptional refine- 
ment and eulture, which were badly needed by the bumptious Americans 
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(p. 48). Through those claims, Saint-Dominguans found paid work as dance 
instructors, dressmakers, pastry chefs, and language teachers. 

American assertions of difference from the exiles commonly focused on 
one key factor: their relative experiences of violence. American accounts of 
the Saint-Dominguans reiterated, almost with "relish," the bloodshed that the 
exiles had suffered during the uprising (p. 60). Drawing from the exiles' own 
testimony Americans dwelled on images of cannibalism, infanticide, rape, 
and murder in the Haitian Revolution (p. 57). Such imagery seems likely 
to have scared American slaveholders, but White argues conversely that it 
"particularized the rebellion" and helped contain fear by making the revolu- 
tion something "unique to circumstances on the island" (p. 126). American 
slaveholders portrayed Saint-Dominguan slavery as exceptionally violent and 
rationalized that the violence of the rebellion would never be replicated in the 
United States. White demonstrates that even transnational American figures 
like Leonora Sansay embraced an exceptionalizing narrative about the horrors 
of the Haitian Revolution (pp. 166-67). 9 

White' s fourth chapter, exploring American belief s that Saint Domingue 
might spread the "contagion of revolution," is beautifully nuanced. White 
recognizes the stränge ambivalence between Southern planters' fears of slave 
rebellion and their willful belief in their own safety According to White, "the 
island and its masters were a foil on which white Americans could convince 
themselves their society was immune from rebellion" (p. 133). Paradoxically 
American slaveholders focused on the violence of Caribbean slavery and the 
rebellion in order to rationalize and uphold American slavery. Of course, 
not all Americans were slaveholders, and, during the 1790s, Northern states 
were in the midst of a gradual emancipation process that would eventually 
draw a clear distinction between free and slave sections of the nation. White 
could have better elaborated how reactions to St. Domingue differed between 
these emerging sections and between the sectionally aligned political parties, 
Democratic-Republican and Federalist, which took shape during her period of 
study. Such elaboration would have helped to explain why forty years later, 
Southerners and Northerners reacted differently to a new set of revolutions 
that swept the Atlantic world. 

In 1848-52, Southern slaveholders performed the same tightrope act that 
they had in 1791-1809, between expressing fear of contagion from foreign 
revolutions and using foreign revolutions to rationalize and buttress their 
own regime. According to Timothy Mason Roberts' Distant Revolutions, when 
the 1848 uprisings broke out across Europe, Southerners in general expressed 
more conservative antirevolutionary sentiment than did men and women from 
the free states. At the same time, Southern planters argued that the uprisings 
proved the conditions of European serfdom to be far worse than American 
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slavery (p. 32). The mid-century uprisings became, in Southern rhetoric, a 
reason both to fear sudden social changes and to support the slave regime. 

Roberts' book also looks beyond the South to analyze American reactions 
to the 1848-52 revolutions more broadly. His chapters treat such various sub- 
jects as the American diplomats, filibusters, and journalists who witnessed the 
revolutions firsthand; the excitement the revolutions generated in American 
populär culture; the influence of the revolutions on American politics and 
reform movements; the conservative reaction against the revolutions; and the 
significant role that fears of '48 played in the Kansas conflict. Roberts' thesis 
Supports the earlier pattern established by Ziesche and White: American expo- 
sure to revolutions abroad generated both universalist empathy and American 
exceptionalism. Whereas Ziesche sees these two tendencies as constantly in 
communication, Roberts proposes a more conventional declension thesis: 
"Americans initially responded to the European revolutions positively" but 
witnessing the difficulties and failures of those revolutions, they later con- 
cluded that "the American Revolution was exceptional" (pp. 14-15). The earlier 
universalism was lost, and "a nascent transatlantic revolutionary Community 
thus rapidly became distinctly American" (p. 44). 

Roberts also offers a more customary accounting of the significance of his 
research than does Ziesche. Roberts notes in the acknowledgments that his edi- 
tor at the University of Virginia Press, Richard Holway pressed him to clarify 
"what the work says about antebellum America" (p. ix), and this is a theme 
he returns to again and again. At various places in the book, Roberts suggests 
that the 1848 revolutions inspired Narcisco Lopez to invade Cuba in 1848 (p. 
46); discouraged Southern secession in 1850 (p. 140); led Lincoln to forcibly 
repress secession in 1861 (p. 190); but restrained the president from quashing 
the New York City draft riots in 1863 (p. 7). At times, Roberts' recounting of 
the revolutions' effects can seem strained, especially when he includes such 
caveats as "Narcisco Lopez likely would have undertaken the liberation of 
Cuba even in the absence of news about the European upheaval" (p. 46) and 
"the Civil War itself, likely would have developed in America without the 
1848 revolutions" (p. 15). Likely it would have, but the significance of Rob- 
erts' argument does not really rest on counterfactual propositions. Distant 
Revolutions is important because it illuminates how the transnational context 
of mid-century revolutions shaped sectionalism in very specific ways, and it 
demonstrates that American reactions to foreign revolutions mattered and are 
not simply a topic of antiquarian interest. 

Roberts is at his most persuasive when discussing how the 1848 revolutions 
reinforced the long-developing exceptionalist origin story that the American 
Revolution had been free from violence (p. 14). Moreover, the mid-century 
uprisings led many Americans to claim that the nineteenth- Century United 
States continued to be defined by an exceptional absence of political vio- 
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lence. American accounts of the revolutions abroad frequently emphasized 
the violence of those revolutions, as had earlier accounts of the revolution 
in Saint Domingue. Coverage of the 1848 "June Days" in Paris dwelled on 
the bloodshed committed by insurgents. American accounts described rebels 
beheading prisoners, hanging them from window bars, mutilating bodies, and 
committing cannibalism: "two fiends in female form even cut up the bodies of 
some of the younger lads . . . of the Guard Mobile . . . and taking the flesh to 
a pork butcher . . . told him to make it up into pies!" (p. 30). Such gothic tales 
of bloodshed and cannibalism are familiär to anyone who has read American 
accounts of the first French Revolution. But Roberts offers little background 
connecting American responses to 1848 with earlier revolutionary encounters, 
despite the frequency with which the terms Jacobin and Robespierre pop up 
in the primary sources (pp. 71-75, 113, 178). 

The consequences of 1848 receive more attention from Roberts than its 
antecedents. The book's final chapter argues that antislavery Americans re- 
sponded to the violence in bleeding Kansas with alarm because they viewed 
proslavery thuggery as a threat to American exceptionalism, which had been 
revitalized by the revolutions in 1848. If the United States was defined by its 
absence of political violence, then the border ruffians committing acts of vio- 
lence in Kansas after 1850 were Outsiders who had to be stopped at any cost 
(p. 174). Thus a belief in America's exceptional nonviolence, stemming from 
observations of foreign revolutions, paradoxically worsened the violence in 
Kansas and carved a direct path to the exceptional violence of the Civil War. 

Roberts, White, and Ziesche each conclude that encounters with foreign 
revolutions informed the nationalist ideas held by Americans in the early re- 
public. Early transnational encounters do not seem to have caused Americans 
to "shed their provincialism," in White's words. Has the effect of studying 
the early American republic in the context of the Atlantic world been more 
de-nationalizing for historians? Like Ziesche, I want to opt for a yes-and-no 
answer. Yes, the authors each challenge exceptionalist modeis of the early 
American republic that see the United States' nation-building process as 
something unique and separate. To understand the origins of national poli- 
tics, identity and culture, they argue, historians must take into consideration 
America's relations to the world outside its borders. But no, the authors do 
not break wholly free from the nationalist traditions of early republican his- 
tory All continue to operate largely within a national historiography and to 
emphasize interpretive themes that resonate with American exceptionalism. 
Atlanticism and Americanism continue to walk hand in hand. 

My first criticism: both White and Roberts cite little scholarship published 
outside the United States, and the majority of the non- American scholarship 
they do cite is from England. Roberts cites few sources not written in English. 
Ziesche draws on the most non- American scholarship and non-Anglophone 
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sources. His book has more to say about France itself than White' s does about 
Saint Domingue or Roberts' does about Europe. Yet ultimately all three operate 
within the United States' national historiography. 10 Considering that each of 
these books began as a dissertation and that the authors were likely working 
against the tenure clock, it is hard to criticize them for failing to master ad- 
ditional historiographies. Perhaps this responsibility would be better heaped 
upon the Shoulders of senior scholars of the early American republic. And it is 
an open question whether greater immersion in non- American historiographies 
would have transformed the authors' perspectives. It may have done so by 
placing early American exceptionalism itself in a broader perspective. Ziesche 
and White both hint that exceptionalism may be a transnational phenomenon, 
not an artifact of American provincialism. (Thus, American scholars' self- 
criticism for their scholarship's exceptionalism could itself be an exceptional- 
izing maneuver.) More knowledge about the universality of exceptionalism 
during the age of revolution could have been instructive. 

The second part of my "no" answer is less obvious, but more worrisome. 
The field's Integration of an Atlantic- world framework through questions 
relating to revolutionary ideology risks reinscribing a nationalist narrative 
by suggesting that revolutionary republicanism epitomized the early United 
States' transnational connections. In fact, at least until 1808, the African slave 
trade held that pride of place. The surge of new work on American entangle- 
ments in the age of revolution could obscure slavery's role as the stickiest 
glue that bound the United States to the world and Substitute an essentially 
flattering narrative of early republican involvement in the struggle for in- 
ternational democracy. Atlantic approaches to the early American republic 
that focus on revolutions could extend a Whiggish American historiography 
back into the Atlantic world, rather than interrupt that Whig narrative, as do 
approaches that focus on the brutality of the transatlantic slave trade. On a 
connected note, it is not coincidental, I would argue, that transnational stud- 
ies of the early American republic that focus on the age of revolution tend to 
look at radicalism rather than counterrevolution; the first valorizes the early 
American republic in a way that the latter cannot. I am not criticizing White, 
Roberts, and Ziesche for their choice of topics; transatlantic revolutionary 
currents have long enthralled and inspired scholars. 11 But future authors will 
do a great Service to the field if they refocus Atlantic approaches to the early 
republic onto subjects other than revolution. 

No doubt those studies are on the way. The gears of historical scholarship 
are slow to shift, since so much time is required to produce well-researched 
monographs such as these. I look forward to a slew of new boundary-crossing 
histories about family religion, slavery, sexuality, food, and economy in the 
early United States. Yet even as scholars turn their attention down these new 
paths of inquiry is another gear change in the works? Rosemarie Zaggari, 
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past president of SHEAR, argued in her outgoing address to the 2010 annual 
Convention that scholars' enthusiasm for all things global must not cause them 
to lose sight of the nation. Drawing on a forthcoming essay by Johann Neem, 
Zagarri warned against the more utopian aspirations of the new scholarship 
and asked what is to be lost if we lose the nation? 12 Future reviewers working 
at the close of this new wave of scholarship will have to answer that question. 
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